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PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


FREDERIC W, ROOT, 
Voice Teacher, Chicago. In Europe until August, 1894. 





JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 
Voice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor, Eighth and Elm. 
HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 


Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. : 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, Macgregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincir nati, O. 


ANDREW ?; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 
Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St. 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors 


Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 


MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
__327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 











MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 

Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Bee: Cincinnati, oO. N 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 

MISS JOSEPHINE H, HOLBROOK, 


Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, The John Church Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, 0. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
New York, 
W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, oO. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut Street, or 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street 


R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,”’ ‘“‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,”’ ‘Music as 
a Language,”’ etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


The Normal Schoo! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA., 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CIARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Masic, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


S. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, 





C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. | 


246-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete ., 
. . Offices in the West. . 
Makes a specialty of the 
*e Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.'s work is done by this house. 


COLLEGE OF MUSI@ 


NEW DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen Desiring to Fit Themselves to Teach 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


throughout the West and South are respectfully in- 
formed that the COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCIN- 
NATI appreciates the value of this work, and has 
made arrangements with competent and experienced 
Professors for a thorough and comprehensive course 
of instruction in this important branch of educa- 
tion. 

To a judicious system of Vocal Training adapted to 
the needs of the various grades, from the Primary 
scholar ° the High-School student, it will add the 
course Oo 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


so necessary for young persons; and, in addition, 
such knowledge of Normal Class work, Theory, Har- 
mony, Elocution, Piano, or Violin as will eminently 
~ Se recipient to teach intelligently and success- 
ully. 

This department will be under the special charge 
of PROF. A. J. GANTVOORT, President of the Ohio 
Music-Teachers’ Association; PROF. A. W. VIN- 
CENT, Norma! Class Instructor and Professor of Piano 
and Theory in the College; and PROF. VIRGIL A. 
PINKLEY, for many years Professor of Elocution and 
Physical Culture in its Faculty. 

The full curriculum will be published shortly. In 
the meantime those contem plating fitting themselves 
for teaching are requested to communicate, either in 
person or by letter, with 


PETER RUDOLPH NEFF, President. 
CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 
A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub 
ject Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SROAD 
~ a 
ALCP. 
= W. M. Taxroan, Sole $1.00; Duet, $1.50; Chorus, 25 conte; 
histle, 85 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on a train. Syxorsts: Train Whistles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner. 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
assing through Fields and Meadows, until they reach ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” It is a great exhibition piece. Send $1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mention 
this Jourxat. TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Mo. | 





Musical Visitor Premiums. 


Our List of Premiums given to those who send sub 
scriptions to the MUSICAL VISITOR is too long to 
print, but includes 


EVERYTHING YOU MAY WANT, 


Whether it be MUSIC, BOOKS, INSTRUMENTS, 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS, MUSIC CABINETS, OR 
GANS, PIANOS, etc., ete. 

And please remember that our Premiums are not 
eonfined to Music and Musical Merchandise, but in 
clude anything you may want, whatever it may be. 
Mention the thing desired, and we will tell you how 
many subscriptions will procure it for you. 

Send for Premium Lists and further information 
to the Publishers of the 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 











NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


EACH A NOVELTY. 


+ Oe 


THE PARAGON OF SONG, 


By Dr. Geo. F. Roor and C. C. Case. 

An entirely new collection of music for Singing 
Classes, Musical Institutes, and Musical Conventions. 
Every piece newly composed, or arranged expressly 
for this book, and has never before been printed in 
thisform. Elegant new type and pletes, making the 
finest looking and most useful book published. 

Price, 0 cents. 


THE TREBLE-CLEF CHOIR. 


By Dr. Gro. F. Root and D. B. TOWNER. 


A collection of M wic for women’s voices, consist- 
ing of Secular and Sacred Music, Glees, Part-Songs, 
etc., etc. Composed and arranged expressly for this 
book. The Treble-Clef Choir is on an entirely new 
plan, The music is arranged for four voices, and 
most of the pieces have piano accompaniments. 
There is also a short course of elementary instruc- 
tion, making the book very complete and desirable 
for Young Ladies’ Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. 

Price, 50 cents. . 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM. 


Edited by PaoLo F. CaAMPIGLIO. 

A collection of Preludes, Offertories, and Music for 
Weddingsand Funerals. Selected and arranged from 
the works of Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, Wagner. 
Mascagni, Moszkowski, Paderewski, and others, for 
the Organ or Cabinet Organ. 

Price, $2.00. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES. 


Compiled and axpanged by TecLa Viena, Teacher 
of Vocal Art in the College of Music, Cincinnati. 
These Exercises have been long and successfully 
used by the distinguished editor in her work, and 
are here made available for vocal teachers generally. 
Exercises only are given, the teacher being left in 
freedom as to how to apply them. A fine portrait of 
Signorina Vigna, with her autograph, accompanies 
the “‘ Exercises.’’ 
Price $2.00. 


MUSIC TABLET, with a Condensed View of the 


Material of Composition, prepared by A. J. GooprRIcH. 
This isa most desirable and convenient Tablet of 
Music Staffs, for the use of Students, Teachers, and 
Amateurs. The sheets are perforated at the top, so 
that they can be easily torn out when filled, the 
Harmony References on the cover, and the stiff back 
for writing upon, remaining until the last sheet is 
taken out. 
Price, 2% cents. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.., 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture ae Singing 


FOR THE 


FEMALE VOICE. 


Also a Special Edition for the 


MALE WTOrce. 
By Frederic W. Root. 


This is a graded Course, adapted to guide the 
young voice, correct the faults of mature singers, 
and develop all voices systematically. It is designed 
equally for the uses of Class Vocal Training and 
Private Instruction. 

Price, in paper, $1.50. In limp cloth, 82.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGU: NEW YORE: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 
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VOLUME XXIII. 


THE SINGIN’-SKULE. 


| often wonder why folks now don’t git up singin’-skules, 

An’ learn the do, re, mi, 0’ singin’, an’ the simple rules 

That govern psalm an’ hymn-tunes, ol’ ‘‘Chiny ” and ol’ ‘‘ Mear”; 
What's better, arter all yer fuss, ’n them ol’ songs ter hear ? 

When I was young ‘twas all the style ter hitch up hoss an’ sleigh, 
An’ buckle in yer neighbor’s gals, an’ drive three miles away, 
Er-laffin an’ er-singin’, ‘ithout regard for rule. 

My stars! but wasn’t there lots o’ fun er-goin’ ter singin’-skule ! 


Sometimes the’d be a dozen piled into our double bobs, 

A cuttin’ up an’ actin’ like twenty Injun mobs ; 

A singin’ hallelujer—sech a laughin’, rosy set-— 

| c’n hear their happy voices a te-he-in’ lightly yet 

Like ez not some plucky feller'd grab a gigglin’ girl 

An’ smack her ; but he’d git a cuff ’uld make his big ears whirl ; 
An’ ‘fore he knew it he’d be feelin’ ’zactly like a fool ! 

‘Bout then be couldn't see much fun a-goin’ ter singin’-skule. 


An’ ef a couple did get soft, back on the hindmost seat, 

Them roguish gals would calculate ter nonplus them complete ; 

An’ like es not they'd git tipped out, the fust thing they would know— 
Them pesky gals a-scrubbin’ of their faces in the snow. 

Oh, I’ve be’n thar! I own it ; experunce taught me well ; 

’At ef | must do sparkin’, an’ court my rosy Nell, 

I'd better take the one-hoss sleigh—’twas he the better rule— 

An’ not be too conspicuous a-goin’ ter singin’-skule. 


Once thar the gals took seats on one side of the ol’ schoolhouse, 

An’ looked as scairt an’ solemn-like ez ef they’d seen a mouse ; 

We boys ez green an’ awk’ard, | persoome, ez we could be, 
looked bashfully acrost the aisle, a-singin’ do, re, mi. 

An’ then the recess! Wan’t that fun—er-gatherin’ round the stove, 
A-tellin’ monst’ous stories, an’ a-showin’ oft by Jove! 

A-tryin’ ter seem somethin’ more’n a stupid long-eared mule ; 

An’ thet was whar the joke come in, a-goin’ ter singin’-skule. 


Then the master'd rap his knuckles ’g’inst the winder er the door, 

A-signallin’ fer us ter quit an’ tune ’er up once more ; 

An’ we'd hustle back ter business jus’ like a flock o’ sheep, 

An’ our singin’? wal, it’s safe ter say, the’ couldn’t no one sleep, 

But goin’ home was best of all, under a starlit sky, 

Up hills an’ down the hollers, an’ thro’ thank-ee-ma’ams—O my ! 
The frosty air repeatin’ our singin’ ‘ithout rule, 

An’ all our blessed nonsense, goin’ home from singin’-skule 


Er better yit, all tucked away under a buffalo, 

‘Ith only one—the purtiest one—clus to yer—don’t ye know ? 

Oh, I’ve be’n thar, too. Thet was when Nell Richar’son an’ me 

Use’ ter pair off some tergether, kind o’ thinkjp’ at p'r’aps we 

Sh’ld like it better so. "Twas one o’ them ere nights ’at | 

Ast Nell ef she thought mebbe—wal, mebbe—ef that | ——. 

An’ her answer shone from soft blue eyes, ez stars shine in a pool. 

Oh my! Oh why don’t young folks now’days go ter singin’-skule ? 
—Helen M. Winslow in the Loutsotlle Courter Journal. 


THE PROFESSOR’S PROTEGE. 
BY ERATO. 


E came in so quietly and dropped into a chair with an air 

of such utter dejection, slightly mingled with disgust, it 
seemed only natural to inquire the cause of his unusual dis- 
comfiture. 

‘*Cause!” exclaimed the professor, ‘‘a woman, of course. 
| never was so tired. The Preacher was right when he said 
‘all is vanity and vexation of spirit." ”’ 

‘* But what particular ‘ vanity’ has awakened in you such 
intense ‘ vexation of spirit’?"’ | persisted. 

‘*T'll tell you all about it,’ he growled, crossing to his fa- 
vorite chair, and settling himself for a thorough freeing of the 
mind, thén continuing: 

‘** That one may not be all-wise is a well-known fact, and 
we know that a realization of our limitations is sure to be 
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brought home to us sooner or later. Though! never for a 
moment fancied myself ‘up’ in vocal music, | had until a 
few hours since a very fair opinion of my good sense and 
sound judgment regarding the entrancing art, and felt fully 
competent to state my views concerning artists and ama- 
teurs of greater or less ability; would undoubtedly have un- 
dertaken to ‘do’ an opera in the absence of the regular mu- 
sical critic, armed with the complete score, and given suffi- 
cient time to jot down my impressions as they came to me; 
but fate has kindly interposed, and saved me the humiliation 
which must inevitably have followed any such attempt. 

‘*My friend Slackmore, who lives in an out-of-the-way 
little place in the West, sent his daughter here a few days 
since to stop with a cousin and pursue her vocal studies. 
The fact is, | took an unusual interest in the girl while visit- 
ing at their house last year, and foolishly hinted at great pos- 
sibilities for a voice like hers. She called this morning with 
a note from her father, in which he begged I would take het 
to the best teacher in the city, as he was confident she 
would make rapid progress with proper guidance. Her cou- 
sin was absolutely ignorant regarding music, so if | would 
oblige him he would be eternally grateful. 

‘*Miss Ethel came prepared to sally forth, armed with a 
big roll of songs and exercises, and | fancied an hour would 
see me back again at my work, happy in the consciousness 
of a duty well done. The first thing, of course, was to de- 
termine where we should go, and all at once | realized that 
| knew nothing whatever of the several eminent teachers 
who so kindly favored me with cards for their recitals or mu- 
sicales. For a moment! was nonplussed, but an expedient 
occurred to me; so fishing in a drawer of my desk | glanced 
over the programs brought to light, and knew at once whom 
to call upon. Signor Manzoni’s pupils had sung exception- 
ally well | remembered; we'd go there first. If the Signor 
had no time to spare, Herr Grote was the next best; at least 
one read his name most frequently in the musical news. 
Mr. Kosminski, too, gave delightful musicales—however, it 
wouldn't do to consider all day. 

‘*We started for Manzoni’s, and presently found ourselves 
seated in his handsome reception room, waiting until he 
should finish the lesson he was giving. We could hear every 
word and tone through the open doorway, and | noticed 
Miss Ethel was listening intently while the pupil sang scale 
after scale, arpeggios, and trills; then a brilliant introduction 
was thundered forth, and she sang the first words of an im- 
possible ditty, beginning nowhere, meaning nothing, and 
ending where it began. I forgot Ethel for a moment, but 
when | looked at her again my eyes involuntarily followed 
the direction of her fixed gaze, and there in a large mirror 
the singer’s face was reflected. She was fragile-looking, 
and terribly frightened | thought. After the first few bars 
Signor Manzoni cried: 

‘**No! I tell you it shall be to seeng zat vit all your soul 
and—Bah! | can only make of it beefsteak and potatoes.’ 

‘*She began again, but was interrupted almost immedi- 
ately. 

‘**Oh, my dear Mees, it is foo fearful! Can you not 
smile? See; it shall be zo,’ and he sang a dozen words in 
the most finished manner. 

‘*She endeavored to obey, but the sickly smile which re- 
sponded to his call was really a grin which looked ghastly 
when contrasted with frightened, tear-filled eyes. By a su- 
preme effort she retained this ‘smile,’ and was beginning to 
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look more hopeful as the last line was reached, but she 
wasn't out of the woods yet. All at once the teacher's hands 
fell with a discordant crash, as he cried: 

‘«*It is disgraceful! You shall begin once more.’ 

‘The tears were falling in a shower by this time, but the 
poor victim tried again and again, until her time was up, 
and she escaped, happy to be free once more. 

‘«There was a determined glitter in Ethel’s eye when she 
took her stand near the piano. Her first and second at- 
tempts were satisfactory. One of the songs she had brought 
was next tried, and when Signor Manzoni shouted at the 
end of the first phrase, ‘Open your mout!’ an indignant 
flush dyed her fair face; but the next minute when he thun- 
dered, ‘vake up!’ he was awakened to a sense of his rude- 
ness. Quicker than a flash Miss Ethel snatched the music 
from the rack, and, stepping close to the Signor, said im- 
pressively : 

‘**If | were a man I'd horsewhip you! It is disgrace- 
ful for ladies to submit to such brutality just for the sake of 
learning to sing. My father would not allow his most ignor- 
ant chore-boy to assume so insolent a manner in speaking 
to the -house-dog!’ and the little lady stalked out, leaving 
me to follow. 

‘*I’m sure | looked a regular Uriah Heep, but | said noth- 
ing until we arrived at Herr Grote’s. There was no recep- 
tion room here, and the Herr begged us to be seated while 
his pupil proceeded with her lesson. She was learning 
something about ‘ Holy Night,’ and | was entranced, for she 
sang like a bird; but the Herr thought differently. His 
florid face took on a purplish hue, and he paced back and 
forth before his trembling pupil like a caged animal. 

‘**Vot vor you do dat?’ he cried, striking the music 
with his fat forefinger. ‘1 zay to you dat your mout shoot 
open zo; dat you shoot zing like von anchel, but Ach, mein 
Gott! you do make awf it shoost like von tyfel! ° 

‘Whether this girl also was about to dissolve in tears | 
can not say, for Ethel rose at this juncture as if to take her 
departure. Herr Grote begged she would stop but a mo- 
ment, as he was at liberty now; but with a pitying glance 
toward the pupil she said quietly: 

‘**No, thanks. I can hire a man who needs work worse 
than you do, to swear at me for twenty-five cents an hour, 
should | care to be amused in that way. Five dollars is too 
high a rate to pay for such pastime.’ 

‘*What could ido? I should certainly be written up in 
the papers if this sort of thing continued. Ethel Slackmore 
surely needed no guide nor chaperon if she intended to car- 
ry matters in this highhanded fashion. 

‘**T'll try Mr. Kosminski,’ was my next desperate thought, 
‘and if she gives him a piece of her mind I'll send her home 
to her father.’ 

‘*It proved an agreeable change, however, to seat our- 
selves among the sunny-faced pupils here. Mr. Kosminski, 
like the others, was giving a lesson, but the helpful kindness 
and courtesy of his manner won our respect at once. One 
lesson followed another in quick succession, and still we 
listened to the brilliant exercises, bird-like songs, and fasci- 
nating arias, Mr. Kosminski laughing and chatting with the 
bevy of students meanwhile in a friendly, almost fatherly, 
manner. 

‘*When they were all gone, Ethel was put through a 
course of cross-questioning, and | can safely say I never 
dreamed there was as much to learn about the respiratory 
organs, the way to breathe, open your mouth, do a sus- 
tained tone, and the like, as | listened to in that half hour. 

‘* Miss Ethel made arrangements at once with Mr. Kosmin- 
ski, paid for a quarter's lessons without a word of grumbling 
at the price, and when we were downstairs once more, 
remarked: 

‘** That man ought to succeed. He knows how to teach. 
If women would only refuse to be brow-beaten by every ill- 
humored individual who chooses to declare himself a musi- 


cian, we would have more real teachers and fewer musical 
quacks.’ 

‘** Quite right, my dear,’ ! murmured, admiring her de- 
cision of character immensely; but I didn’t breathe freely 
until | saw her safely bestowed on a south-bound car. | 
wish there were more women like her, though | shouldn't 
care to make a round of the studios with one of them every 
day; it’s too wearing; and | must have a cup of coffee at 
once. I’m more than ever convinced that women are two 
thirds to blame for all their woes, for the way that girl stood 
up for herself proves that some of them have common sense 
if they’d only take the trouble to use it.” 

With this astute remark, and a relieved expression of 
countenance, he stalked away in search of that cup of coffee. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGAN. 


BY W. F. GATES. 


ANY of the modern musical instruments may be traced 

to a natural origin, that is, to a point where some nat- 

ural object, unchanged by man, has been employed by him 

as a means for producing tones at his desire and for his en- 

joyment; or where some phenomena of nature suggested to 

him the possibility of arranging a simple contrivance to im- 
itate the musical sounds made by natural causes. 


FIG, 1—-ILLUSTRATING ONE OF THE MOST PRIMITIVE FORMS OF ORGAN. 


And so we are told that the lute was suggested by the vi- 
brating membranes of a dead tortoise; that the trumpet had 
its origin in the shell and the cow’s horn; that the harp is 
derived from the primitive bow, and that the origin of the 
pipe organ may be seen in the broken reed through which 
the wind whistles and moans. The ascent from this hum- 
ble beginning to the high position occupied by this king of 
instruments was gradual, and for ages almost imperceptible, 
though the progress of the last five centuries has been rapid 
and effective. 

Doubtless the different tones given out by broken reeds of 
various lengths suggested the thought that several pieces of 
reed might be fastened side by side with wax or tied together 
and the wind supplied by human power. These reeds were 
cut off just below the knots, or cross sections, which kept 
the air from escaping, thus forming a stopped pipe, as we 
now call it. The tone was produced as boys get musical 
sounds by blowing into bottles. 

The first historical reference to any instrument of this kind 
is in the fourth chapter of Genesis, where we are told that 
‘*Jubal was the father of all such as handle the harp and the 
organ.’’ The word ‘‘ugab,” here translated ‘‘organ,”’ might 
more properly be given as ‘‘pipes,’’ or, as the Greeks called 
it, the ‘‘syrinx.” The same word also occurs in the Book 
of Job and in the Psalms. 

Gradually increasing in number there came to be from 
seven to twelve pipes bound together in a row; and it 
was quite troublesome to shift the pipes from side to side 
to bring their various openings opposite the mouth. This 
suggested the plan of admitting the wind from below the 
knot, as in the modern pipe. But this increased the diffi- 















culty of supplying the wind quickly enough, and so a box 
or wind-chest was contrived into which the pipes were set, 
having one or more tubes which carried the air from the 
mouths of the attendant blowers. 

In these early organs the pipes would all sound together 
unless they were stopped by the fingers, and as each pipe 
was wanted to sound, the finger was removed from the 
opening in that particular pipe. This crude arrangement was 
superseded by slides, the openings in which allowed the air 
to escape into their respective pipes when the slides were 
pushed in. The addition of one or more small hand bellows 
gave a now essentially complete but primitive instrument. 

A peculiar device for obtaining regular wind pressure was 
that of the hydraulic organ, so called, which was invented 
in the third century B.C. This instrument was hydraulic 
only as to the wind pressure, the water having nothing to 
do with the pipes, as is generally supposed. According to 
some authorities the water was applied in this simple way: 
an inverted air-receiver was immersed in a tank of water, and 
the pressure of the water around and above the receiver forced 
the air through an opening on top into the pipes. The wind 
was forced into the receiver by bellows, and the pressure on 
the pipes could be increased or diminished by adding to or 
taking from the water in the tank. 

Vitruvius, in his work on architecture, gave a description 
of the hydraulic organ. Though he said he gave the account 

‘as explicitly as | am able,’ it has nevertheless been a stum- 
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FIG, 2——SLIGHTLY MORE ADVANCED CONSTRUCTION. 


From Reissmann’s Illustrated History of Music. 


bling-block for all succeeding historians. Athanzus says this 
organ was invented by Ctesibius, a barber of Alexandria, (B. 
C. 200), and Tertullian states that Archimedes greatly im- 
proved it. An English manuscript of the twelfth century 
speaks of an hydraulic organ still standing in Rheims in which 
the air pressure was obtained by heated water. Could this 
be a hint of the use of steam? 

There is an organ mentioned in the Jewish Talmud as 
having stood in the Temple at Jerusalem, which had ten notes 
and ten pipes to the note. This was, however, a pneumatic 
and not an hydraulic organ. The pipes of these early organs 
were made of wood, bronze, and copper. There was also 

said by a later authority to have been another organ at Jeru- 

salem having twelve brazen pipes, and rand with wind 
from two elephant skins and fifteen smith’s bellows, and giv- 
ing so loud a tone as to be heard at the Mount of Olives, a 
mile away. 

By the fifth century the organ was in common use in the 
Christian churches. One of them used in Spain is described 
as being two feet long, six inches broad, and having fifteen 
slides and two pipes to each slide. 

Organs were early used in England, but were not intro- 
duced into France until the eighth century (757 A. D.), when 
the Emperor Constantine sent ohe to Pepin, king of France, 
on the latter’s request. The pipes in this royal present were 
made of lead. The first organ in Germany was one made 
by order of Emperor Charles the Great in the year 812, and 
was modeled after the one sent to France by Constantine. 
A few years later the celebrated Caliph Haroun Al Raschid 
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sent a pneumatic organ to Charlemagne, son of Pepin, as a 
present. 

By the latter part of this century the German makers and 
players had so far advanced in their arts that Pope John VIII. 
requested that a good organ and organist be sent him from 
Germany for the instruction of the Roman musicians. 

Previous to this time the wind was forced out of the bel- 
lows by the weight of boys or men standing thereon; but 
now we have from England the plan of working the bel- 
lows bya lever handle and weights put on the bellows instead 
of placing men on them. The former plan, however, was 
still used for several centuries. 





FIG. 3-——-SUPPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF ONE FORM OF THE PNEUMATIC ORGAN 


There was erected in the cathedral of Winchester, Eng- 
land, in the tenth century, a remarkable organ of which 
we have an account in a Latin poem written by a monk of 
that day, Wulston by name. There were probably three 
sets of slides in this instrument, each manipulated by a dif- 
ferent player. Altogether there were forty slides, and each 
slide governed ten pipes, giving a,total of four hundred pipes, 
a very large number for that day. The scale was diatonic, 
with the exception of the added A-flat, the ‘‘lyric semitone,” 
as they called it. 

As to the bellows, we are told that ‘‘twice six bellows 
above are arranged in a row, and fourteen lie below. These 
by alternate blasts supply an immense quantity of wind, and 
are worked by seventy strong men laboring with their arms, 
covered with perspiration, each inciting his companions to 
drive the wind up with all his strength, that the full-bosomed 
box may speak with its four hundred pipes, which the hand 
of the organist governs.” Also, ‘‘like thunder the iron tones 
batter the ear, so that it may receive no sound but that alone. 
To such an extent does it reverberate, echoing in every di- 
rection, that everyone stops his gaping ears with his hand, 
being in no wise able to draw near and bear the sound which 
so many combinations produce. ’’ 

There may have been nothing but the simple melody 

layed on this organ, or the ‘‘organum” of Hucbald, with 
its perfect fourths and fifths, may have been used. If this 
harmony were used in these modern days, its effect on the 
listeners would probably be the same as in olden time, every 
listener ‘‘stopping his gaping ears.” 

The first mention we find of the use of keys is in connec- 
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tion with the organ sent by Al Raschid to Charlemagne, but 
they were not in general use until the twelfth century. One 
authority states that the first keyboard was on an organ built 
in Magdeburg at the end of the eleventh century. In these 
early organs the keys were limited in number from nine to 
eleven. The melodies of those days did not require more 
notes, and harmony was almost unknown. 

The application of keys to the organ has been attributed 
by some to Guido, the monk of Arezzo, but we must re- 
member that it has become quite the habit to attribute to this 
holy man nearly all such inventions of whom the origina- 
tor is unknown. 
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FIG. 4—-MONK PLAYING THE ORGAN. MSS. OF THE X. CENTURY. 


The idea of keys probably sprang from the T-shaped keys 
of the hurdy-gurdy. The growing difficulty of manipulat- 
ing the slides as more pipes were added would suggest the 
necessity of a better way. Facing the player arranged in a 
straight row were the pipes belonging to each key, and one 
slide admitted the air to all of that row. The slide did not 
spring back when pushed in, but had to be pulled back by 
the player. é 

So they began to use keys, which really were huge levers 
some six inches wide, two inches thick, and from two to 
three feet long, having a drop of about a foot. In order that 
this huge key might return to its place after being struck, 
strong springs were fixed on the pipe-valves, and strings ran 
from the valve to the key. These springs were so strong 
that it took a lusty blow of the fist to lower the key, or, 
if fists got too sore, elbows were substituted. The larger the 
organ and the more pipes, and consequently springs to the 
key, the larger the key became, and the greater the blow 
necessary to make it fall. 

The organist was appropriately called the ‘‘organ-beater,”’ 
evidently the precursor of our term ‘‘ piano-pounder.” 

Instruments were introduced into the Christian Church in 
the second century, and as we have seen, the organ was 
early used in sacred rites, but times and ideas change, and 
we learn that in the thirteenth century it was deemed pro- 
fane by both the Latin and Greek Churches, and the latter 
even now refuses to tolerate it in religious service. 

About the fourteenth century there were gradually added 
the remaining chromatic keys in this chronological order: 
F-sharp, C-sharp, E-flat, A-flat. 

At this time also, there came into use a plan for increas- 
ing the number of pipes and the compass of the instrument 
without adding to the size of the key or extending the length 
of the keyboard beyond the player's control. Up to this time 
the number of pipes was being continually increased, but 


there was no arrangement by which part of the number 
could be played independently of therest. All had to be 
sounded or none, and there was a continual ‘‘full organ ' 
effect. | TO BE CONT:NUED. | 





DON’T. 


[FROM THE WRITER’S STANDPOINT. | 


No. 26. TONALITY. 


In its general application this (Tonality) refers to our ei hty-eight chromati: 
tones; to the twelve major scales; the several forms of the minor scale: to 
our system of related sad unrelated keys; and the science of Harmony. But 
the application in this book is to our impression of the key at any particula: 
point, and the relationship between the new and old fundamental. A few 
examples will set this forth in plainer light. 

HEN comes a musical example of six measures; the first 

measure in the key of C major, the second in the key of 
D minor, the third and fourth in G major, and the fifth and 
sixth in C majar. These simple facts he expresses in the 
following language: 

The tonality in the first measure is plainly that of C major. At (b) th 
tonality is recognized as that of D minor even before the resolution on the 
third beat. The chord at (d) destroys the impression of D minor because 
b-natural does not occur in that key. The discord at (e) establishes the to 
nality as that of G. The concord at (f) does not affect the tonality; but 
when the F-sharp is canceled at (g) the key of the dominant disappears, and 
the ear anticipates the return of the original tonality as at (c). 

While the above might be stated in simpler language, this 
author has one phrase exactly right: ‘‘ because }-natural does 
not occur in that key.” But I do not see why he did not say 
‘* because b-natural does not occur in that sca/e,” since he 
generally uses the word ‘‘scale”’ for ‘‘key.”’ (See No. 5.) 
‘* But when the F-sharp is canceled at (g),” etc. F-sharp is 
not canceled—it is there, and its effect is there just as long 
as it is wanted. Then a new pitch is introduced. Stopping 
one effect and introducing another is not canceling. If it 
were, every accidental cancels whenever it appears. So 
does the bar that follows an accidental. (See No. 8.) 

‘‘ The key of the dominant disappears,” etc. That phrase 
might perhaps answer if the facts were in the mind of him 
who uses it; but learners should not be subjected to that 
risk. There is no such thing as ‘‘ the key of the dominant.” 
Keys are not founded upon dominants, but upon tonics. 
That which was dominant in one key may become tonic in 
another. Of course that is the meaning here. 

But the first sentence in this quotation calls for special re- 
mark. It is where he speaks of ‘‘our eighty-eight chro 
matic tones.” 

Every tone in music, that is, every absolute pitch, is some- 
times diatonic and sometimes chromatic, excepting those 
named with the words double sharp and double flat, which 
are not used as diatonic tones to any extent. (See No. 34.) 
C is just as liable to be chromatic as diatonic, and C-sharp 
is just as liable to be diatonic as chromatic. 

If this author means that all the tones in music named with 
the words sharp or flat, as F-sharp, B-flat, etc., are chro- 
matic, and that C D E F G A and B and their octaves are 
not chromatic, he makes a grave mistake, for the latter are 
just as often chromatic as the former. 

Whether he is speaking only of the key of C major, o1 
that there are eighty-eight chromatic tones in each of the 
great tone-families, it is an unfortunate expression, for it 
must give a wrong impression of the facts to a learner. If 
he had said ‘‘ Tonality refers to all diatonic and chromatic 
tones; to the twelve,” etc., he would have stated clearly 
what I suppose he means. 


No. 27. Aucmentep Prime aND MINOR SECOND. 


What name is given to the interval from one to sharp one (C to C-sharp, 
etc.)? ‘‘Prime.” 

Two tones of the same pitch constitute a ‘‘ prime.”” C and 
C-sharp make what is called a chromatic interval, some- 












times called an augmented prime. Then the form of the 
question is not right. From C to C-sharp is a half step; 
from six to seven of the harmonic minor key is a step-and- 
a-half. The musical effect of the first interval is ‘‘ augment- 
ed prime,” and of the second ‘‘ augmented second.”’ 

his questioner is right in some previous questions, as 
‘* What is the size of the interval from one to two of the har- 
monic minor scale?” ‘‘A step.” That is right. ‘‘ Size,” or 
‘* difference of pitch,” or ‘‘ distance’’ (so to speak), in fact, all 
the measurements which we do not hear but calculate, are 
well described by the terms ‘‘ step,” ‘‘half step,” etc. If he 
had continued, and asked what musical effects do those 
tones produce heard near together? the proper answer 
would be a major second. 

There is nothing more orderly and beautiful in our science 
than this plan of describing the two things which are called 
by the one name of ‘‘Interval,’’"—which things are the differ- 
ence of pitch between two tones (of different pitch), and the 
musical effect of the two when heard together. (See No. 7.) 

Those who mix these terms, or think they can use the 
emotional terms for measurements, get into difficulties, one 
of which may be shown as follows: 


‘* What interval is this— <> 


** 4 minor second.” 
‘* How far apart must tones be to make a minor second ?” 
‘*« 4 minor second.” 


‘*What interval is this— ie eee 


‘* A chromatic interval or augmented prime.” 

‘* How far apart must tones be to produce this- interval ?”’ 

Here he is in trouble. He can not say ‘‘ minor second.”’ 
No musician would admit that, and if the man is sensible he 
now sees the necessity for a different term for measuring 
purposes. 

ow clear and logical the true way is. 

‘* How far apart are the tones that make a minor second ?” 

‘* A half step.” 

‘*How far apart are the tones that make a chromatic in- 
terval ?”” 

‘* A half step 

‘* Why then are they not alike?” 

‘* Because in their use, especially in harmony, they produce 
entirely different musical effects.” 

| might add that the tones of a minor third and of an aug- 
mented second are the same distance apart, while their 
effects ‘are totally different. 

The following remarks upon the effect that relationship 
produces not only upon tones but upon intervals, may be of 
use in this connection. 

Give a tone alone upon the piano—middle C for example. 
It has no particular emotional effect. Add the E-flat next 
above it and it instantly becomes plaintive and mournful. 
Play C and E together and both become cheerful. So it is 
seen that single tones are effected-in their emotional charac- 
ter by relationship. Let us see how it is with Intervals. 


Play the minor third again— — Plaintive. Now 


add the major third below—f and every particle 





of sadness disappears from the minor third. 
Play in the key of C major a moment to get the key of 
A- flat out of the mind, and then play C and D-flat thus— 


—— | That interval has a somber effect. 
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Now let it be put into relationship with the other seconds 
of the scale in A-flat major— 


[ aS A RA 5-92 =| 

——— 
and all its somberness disappears. All this is to call atten- 
tion to a very important thing in music, viz.: the different 
effects produced by fone-relationship, as exemplified and 
illustrated in the fone families, from the smallest (the Inter- 


val) to the largest (the Key). G. F. R. 


PURITAN CHURCH MUSIC. 
BY D. A. CLIPPINGER. 


HAVE been much interested of late in acquainting myself 

with the musical service of the Puritan Churchof the sev- 
enteenth century, and incidentally comparing it with that of 
to-day. Every age has its peculiar afflictions, but! think | 
see in the present condition of church music symptoms 
which indicate the same disease from which our forefathers 
suffered. But when we consider a class of people who 
would leave their dinner and go witch-hunting, and who 
delighted in painting the heath with the gore of the noble 
red man, it is surprising that their religious services were as 
far removed from barbarism as they were. With the harsh, 
unmelodic whoop of an unesthetic savage ringing in his 
ears, | can see how a man’s devotion might have a degree 
of intensity not mentioned inthe books. On such occasions 
liberties and mannerisms could be forgiven him, but after the 
last witch had been exterminated, and the wild, untutored 
son of the forest had wrapped the drapery of his government 
blanket about him and journeyed toward the setting sun, so 
that the humble worshiper was no longer obliged to make a 
walking arsenal of himself every time he went to church, 
it appears that he still clung to the old forms with a remark- 
able tenacity. The music of the Church at that time must 
have been to the transgressor a hideous picture of the awful 
future that awaited him. Tosay it was diabolical is putting 
it mildly. 

It appears their music consisted largely of arrangements 
of the Psalms, some of which were of ridiculous length. In 
the Bay Psalm Book of 1698, which appears to have been one 
of the leading collections of the time, some of the psalms 
were one hundred and thirty lines in length, and required 
a full half-hour to line and sing. It is said that once a 
clergyman, having forgotten his sermon, gave out a psalm, 
and while the congregation sang it, he walked a quarter of 
a mile to his home, got his sermon, and was back in his pulpit 
long before it was finished. It is interesting to note that the 
congregation stood while singing. Some of these Psalms 
were studies in rhythm, and how the members of the con- 
gregation were able to keep in hearing distance of each other 
is beyond my comprehension. Here is an arrangement of 
the one hundred and thirty-third Psalm, as found in the Bay 
Psalm Book. It should be filed away in a museum of antiq- 
uities along with the Calaveras and Neanderthal skulls. 

! How good and sweet to see 
its for brethren to dwell 
together in unitec 


2. Its like the oyle that fell 
the head upon 
that down did flow 
the beard unto 
beard af Aaron 
that unto them went down, 


3. Like Hermon’s dews descent 
Sion’s mountains upon 
for there to be 
the Lord’s blessing 
life aye lasting, 
commandeth he 
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| imagine the rendering of that Psalm would furnish an 
excelientexample of eternal chaos, or an inspiration sufficient 
to produce another ‘‘Inferno.”’ 

This Bay Psalm Book gives some instructions to choir 
leaders. Among other things it says: ‘‘First observe how 
many note compass the tune is, next the place of your first 
note, Begin the tune of your first note as the rest may be 
sung in your and the peoples voices without omsanhion 
above or grumbling below.” Here is where the man hav- 
ing absolute pitch simply shines. Not long since | dropped 
in at a prominent church to attend a praise service, in the 
course of which the precentor, in an attempt at spontaneity, 
started a hymn without the instrument. I knewthe compass 
of that hymn, and at once figured out a wreck ahead, and 
held my breath forthe crash. One byone the voices dropped 
off, until, when the climax came, there was a shrill feminine 
shriek in the gallery, and the thing collapsed. Then was 
heard the still small voice of the preacher saying, ‘‘ Brethren, 
let us pray.”” The admonition given in the Bay Psalm 
Book will, no doubt, be in force through the ages. In 
Judge Sewall’s diary of about that time, there is the follow- 
ing entry. The judge, by the way, appears to have been 
acting as precentor. Hesays: ‘‘In the morning | set York 
tune, and in the second going over the gallery carried it irre- 
sistibly to St. Davids, which discouraged me very much.” 
The gallery is constantly making its influence felt. I heard 
the same thing in a college prayer-meeting not long ago. | 
suppose it was a case of history repeating itself. The Rev. 
Thomas Walter, writing at that time, said: ‘‘ The tunes are 
now miserably twisted and tortured and quavered in some 
churches into a horrid medley of confused and disorderly 
voices. Our tunes are left to the mercy of every unskillful 
throat to chop and alter, twist and change, according to their 
infinitely divers and no less odd humors and fancies. Ihave 
myself paused to take breath twice in one note. Notwo 
quavers alike, and it sounds like five hundred different tunes 
waved out at the same time with perpetual interference 
with each other.” If these good people got ina greater 
number of quavers to the square inch than | have heard in 
Methodist revivals, then all I have to say is they were artists. 
From the standpoint of the voice-teacher, some of these 
things would besufficient cause for interference of the humane 
society. Who was responsible for the music of the Puritan 
Church? Who is responsible for the congregational singing 
in the church of to-day? I answer—largely the man who 
makes the hymn-book. Take the average hymn-book of 
to-day and you will find everything from a simple Gospel 
song to an aria. from an Italian opera. Many of them 
having rhythmic complications, and a compass that no one 
short of a cultivated singer can master. These things are 
put before a congregation, the majority of whom can't tell 
whether the hymn is written in the key of G-rusalem or 
Asia Minor, and they are expected to sing it in a manner 
that will induce a devotional spirit. Voice-teachers know 
how few uncultivated voices, men especially, can sing up 
around F with any degree of comfort to themselves or 
others, and if someone will rise and explain how a man 
can feel devotional when his larynx is crowding up against 
his sott palate as he screeches out 


‘* Come on, my partners in distress,” 


then | promise to say nothing more. The music heard in a 
great many churches is such as would not be tolerated any- 
where else. But there it is offered to God as a reasonable 
service, and He is expected to be pleased with it. The 
music of the Church should be written for the Church. If 
one has heard ‘‘Der Freischiitz,” it will be difficult, | fancy, 
for him to keep the associations out of mind while singing 
one of its melodies with sacred words. The music of the 
Church should be constructed so that it may be sung with- 
out personal discomfort. | have stood before congregations 
and watched their faces as they laboriously ground out 


“1 would not live alway,” 


and judging from their expressions of agony | should say 
they spoke their feelings. 

Is there no relief? Certainly there is. It is only necessary 
to get the conditions right,and the disagreeable features will 
at once disappear. A great deal of the music put before the 
congregations in the Protestant Churches of to-day appears 
to me to have been made without reference to the possibili- 
ties of the untrained voice. Writers of psalmody should re- 
member that good voice-production and musicianship do not 
come by inspiration, but are the result of long and careful 
study. Also, that the congregation can not be treated as a 
body of skilled musicians. The music should be written 
without rhythmic or melodic difficulties, in choral form, and an 
easy compass, not higher than D, or E-flat. Let the congrega- 
tion sing the melody, the organ furnishing a good harmonic 
foundation, and you will see that ‘‘ pained expression” give 
way to one indicating a more spiritual state of mind. Some 
day we shall see the orchestral instruments used in the 
church’service. In this the Puritans were ahead of the age. 
The bass viol was a popular instrument in the church choir, 
but the majority of the people had a firm and lasting convic- 
tion that the devil was in the fiddle. However, when the 
pressure became too strong they admitted it to the choir, on 
the condition that it should be played wrong end up, so it 
was not a fiddle but a small bass viol. The writer remem- 
bers several instances when he has attempted to introduce 
orchestral instruments to pis em the choir, and in nearly 
every case the minister's mail has been flooded with anony- 
mous letters protesting against it. In one case we stood it 
till we had to decide whether we would keep the instru- 
ments or the congregation, and not wanting to throw the 
minister out of a job we let the instruments go. But they 
will come by and by. In certain localities people are begin- 
ning to think that perhaps his satanic majesty does not liter- 
ally inhabit the violin after all, and that a man may be relig- 
ious and play the piano on Sunday. This is encouraging. 
No doubt in the fullness of time we shall be able to recog- 
nize the fact that whatever is beautiful and good belongs to 
religion. But whenever you attempt a change you are at 
once brought face to face with that queer, unfathomable 
product of the centuries, which speaks as never man spoke, 
and whose ways are past finding out—the music committee 
—of which something may be said later. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THEORETICAL 
ANALYSIS—No. 2. 


BY A. J. GOODRICH. 


HE intention here, as in the previous paper, is to apply 

the symbols as a means of indicating every observable 
detail in the music selected for study. For further explana- 
tion of the symbols the reader is referred to Chapter 36 of the 
‘‘Complete Musical Analysis.” It is very desirable for the 
student to mark the printed copy of whatever etude or recre- 
ation he may have in hand, so that in the actual performance 
every peculiarity will be plainly indicated. 

These details of interpretation would, of course, be post- 
poned until after the mechanical difficulties had been over- 
come by means of slow and careful practice. 

Suppose we select the Menuetto all’ Antico by Karganoff, 
op. 20, No. 5. The minuet is an old French dance, derived 
fram the Peacock dance. It was originally slow and of a 
ceremonial character, and in the performance this fact is to 
be borne in mind. Karganoff’s minuet belongs to the epoch 
of Haydn, Boccherini, and Mozart, and the movement should 
be moderate—, — 1 32, and for the trioJ 128. (The metro- 
nomical movements of the most important rococo and mod- 
ern classical dances are given on page 96 of ‘‘ Musical Anal- 

sis.” 

The rhythmical divisions begin upon the third beat and 
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end upon the second, as is usual in the minuets of the Mo- 
zart epoch. Since the first period is constructed almost en- 
tirely from semiphrases, the regular rhythmical accents are 
inclined to become monotonous; therefore the latent accents 
on the second beat of certain measures tends to relieve mo- 
notony, and should be duly observed. The first period closes 
on the second beat of the sixteenth full measure with an au- 
thentic cadence in G minor. The symbols to be used here 
are K. F. and P. R. 

The second period commences with the two-part canon, 
|. S. The left-hand part is to be made as prominent as that 
of the right hand, for the former is not a mere accompani- 
ment, but a leading theme forming counterpoint to the so- 
prano part. The canon ends upon a half cadence (K. H.), 
and then the principal theme appears in C minor, with a return 
to the first period in E-flat. This is to be marked P. E., and 
played accordingly in a continuous manner to the first of the 
forty-sixth measure. (Do not number the last quarter at the 


commencement of a piece as a measure, because it is not. * 


ltis only the fraction of a measure.) 

The author would suggest that the authentic cadence, 
measures 47 and 48, be omitted until the final ending after 
the D. C. These two measures have the effect of a codetta, 
and are not necessary before the trio has been heard. If this 
suggestion is adopted, it would be well to make a slight 
pause on the second beat of measure 46, since the mode 
and rhythm and movement are all changed in the trio. The 
composer's direction, con espresstone, indicates a certain free- 
dom from strict movement, according to the nature of the 
sounds and the mood which they suggest. The lyric char- 
acter of the theme justifies an ad /tbitum style of perform- 
ance, though care must be exercised in making only slight 
deviation from the fixed movement. 

The canonic imitations in tenor and base are to be brought 
out prominently (I. P.). Observe all the composer's direc- 
tions and the syncopation in the cadence. All the periods 
are regular, and require but little special effort in the way of 
punctuation. 

In the da capo it only remains to speak of the accompani- 
ments, which are mostly to be played two degrees softer than 
the theme above. An exception occurs in measures 13, 14, 
and 15. This was explained in the previous paper ( June is- 
sue of THe Musicat Vistror). 

Since all the characteristic dances are minutely described 
in the author’s Analysis book, the student is advised to ana- 
lyze theoretically small species of the dance form, using the 
symbols as directed. 

Some of the single forms will be selected for examination 
next month. 


MUSIC IN CHINA. 


CF the music of the Chinese, M. Fetis, the author of the 
* ‘Historie Générale de la Musique,” had a very low 
opinion. A scale of five notes to the octave, melodies with- 
out charm, absolute ignorance of harmony, and the abuse of 
noise; such, he says, is the music of the Chinese. That our 
readers may judge for themselves as to its character, we give 
here one of the most celebrated of Chinese airs, ‘‘The Seven 
Brothers.” 
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MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 
E. H. BARD. 


USICAL ELOCUTION finds a governing principle in 
rhythm, viz.: strong and weak force—positive and neg- 
ative. It is illustrated by our regular periods of light and 
darkness—day and night—which are brought about by the 
evolutions, or movement, of the earth disclosing or obscuring 
the ‘‘orb of day.”” The creation of all animal life, with its 
opposite functions; the construction of the earth’s surface— 
mountains and valleys; the roar of the cataract, the whis- 
pered sound of the rivulet—dignifying contrast; the moving 
of the great waters in mighty, swelling waves, the ripple 
on the surface of the quiet river, assert rhythm’s immutable 
laws, while they are inspirations to the poet. It guides him in 
his muse, the orator in his speech, the votaries of Terpsichore 
in the dance. We call it accent, or emphasis, and the ob- 
servance of it gives expression to the ideality. 
Simple accent gives one weak and one strong sound in al- 
ternation, which may be illustrated in the following verse: 


The Lord Jehovah reigns. 


When adjusted to musical notation it may appear as fol- 
lows: 








Ex. 1. 
A 4 
SS ENN EI 2 ESR —_ 
E 2 . LS 
The Lord Je - ho - vah reigns. 


_ Common usage in writing music requires a perpendicular 
line to be placed before every accented note, which takes 
the place of the accent (A) sign, thus: 











Ex. 2. 

‘6 AS ee eee ee t — =} 
sa } oe ere ee = 
ea a ces 

The Lord Je - ho - vah reigns. 


The above theme being in the ascending scale, naturally 
gains power as it advances, and the climax is reached at the 
last note. 

To accent the first note in a measure would make the 
above sound very monotonous, which could only be avoid- 
ed by singing it in crescendo from the beginning, and mak- 
- e greater emphasis fall upon the‘ last note. 

he intelligent vocalist would sing the above themes as 
suggested without a hint and make the last. note prominent. 

A different theme might bring the greater emphasis upon 
the third word in the verse, thus: 











Ex. 3 
rat 
E == = = 
= a RN Eo : 
The Lord Je - HO - wah reigns. 


The singer will discover the fourth note as the one for the 
greater emphasis; or: 





ay 


ho - vah reigns. 











The fourth example suggests the second note, to which is 
adjusted the word ‘‘Lord,” for the greater emphasis. 

It will be seen from the above that the sentiment of the 
poet and the theme of the music composer find the ex- 
pressive channel through the skill and intelligence of the 
singer. 
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THE London Musical Times celebrates its jubilee with an 
extra number, in which is, among other good things, the 
‘‘Hymn to Apollo,” recently discovered at Delphi, and sup- 
posed to have been written about 278 B. C. 


AMONG the new attachments to pianos which have of late 
been put upon the market the Plectrophone, whose purpose 
is to produce an imitation of the mandolin, seems the most 
successful and pleasing. The imitation is perfect. 


MEYERBEER, in his will, ordered that his musical manu- 
scripts remain untouched for thirty years after his death. 
That time has expired, and it is reported that among his 
papers is a nearly completed long opera in which the young 
Goethe is the center. 








A coop idea! In Greenland there exists a custom of set- 
tling disputes and insults which, while it may not be entirely 
harmless, is to be preferred to ‘‘ coffee and pistols” from a 
humanitarian point of view. It is a sort of musical duel by 
which in a public performance of ironical songs the real or 
imagined wrong is wiped out, the public acting as umpire. 


THE People’s Singing Classes in New York have proved 
both a musical and a financial success. These classes are 
composed of girls over fifteen and boys over eighteen, who 
pay ten cents each week to defray expenses. The best 
music is studied by the chorus, now numbering twelve 
hundred members. Could not something of this kind be 
started in Cincinnati ? 


WitH the almost constant changing of organists and 
choirs in America, it is worth noting that abroad, especially 
in France, as far as organists are concerned, when once ap- 
pointed the term of service is usually life-long. A twenty- 
five-year record is very common, and there are organists who 
have served forty-five and even fifty years in one church. 








BLAME is much more useful to the artist than praise, says 
Wagner. But we beg leave to differ, or, at least, to sug- 
gest that it depends very much on the student whether 
praise hinders rather than helps. Words of encouragement 
and praise for honest endeavor are always helpful to right- 
minded pupils. We might paraphrase Wagner and say ‘i! 
a musician goes to destruction because he is praised, he de- 
serves destruction.” 








Women have not only begun to don men’s garments, oc- 
cupy places in the world’s work until recently deemed ex- 
clusive male perquisites, but in large numbers are taking up 
the study of orchestral instruments, and are now demanding 
admission to theatrical and concert orchestras. We do not 
see why women should not play any or all musical instru- 
ments if they want to, and they will if they want to. The 
men have no right to a monopoly of any of them. Art 
knows no sex. 


One needs to exercise care in the bestowal of charity, and 
not only to heed the scriptural injunction to let not the right 
hand know what the left hand doeth, but to keep the origin 
of the deed hid from everything and everybody. It is related 
of Paderewski that when staying at Yport he took great de- 
light in the children on the sands there, and an amusing 
incident happened on account of his generosity. He had 
taken a great fancy to one little fellow, probably because he 
was more poorly clad than the others, and pained at seeing 
the little pink feet blistered and chafed by the pebbles and 
shells on the beach, he took him to a boot-shop and bought 
him a serviceable pair of boots. The next morning, on look- 
ing out of the window, he was amazed to see that the entire 
congregation of shoeless village children had assembled out- 
side of his house, in order to solicit Paderewski’s attention 
to their little bare feet. 


Tue aldermanic joke concerning the purchase of a male 
and female gondola for the city park will be recalled by the 
facetie, in a recent /ndicator, in which Johnny Hand's bas- 
soon was the subject. Hand's bid for furnishing music in 
the Chicago parks read as follows: ‘‘! will furnish a band 
of 26 pieces for $42. If a bassoon is needed, it will be $2 
more.” ‘‘A bassoon!” ejaculated one of the commission- 
ers; ‘‘I can not see why he should ask for a bassoon when 
times are so hard. Can't he ride in a cable car, like the rest 
of us?’’ Another commissioner remarked that if the park 
wanted a bassoon he thought it might be kept in the seal 
pond, but hoped that it would not require a large outlay of 
money to keep it in fish. Still another guardian of the parks 
suggested that during the cold weather it could be given a 
cage in the animal house. When it was made known that 
a bassoon was not an animal or a fish, but a musical instru- 
ment, the necessary appropriation was made forthwith. 
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THERE is a class, or clique, or cult, whatever you choose 
to call it, who would screen Music, Heavenly Maid, from the 
vulgar gaze, and who would enshrine her in a niche in the 
temple of art too high to be reached by the ‘‘ great un- 
washed.” In this connection Dr. Philip Woolf has some 
sensible words ina recent Art Journal. ‘‘ Every art wor- 
thy of the name is an art that appeals to all, and in propor- 
tion as an art is restrictive in its appeal, so far does it fall 
short in its value as an aft. The language and meaning of 
music may be mastered by all who care to study it, for it is 
a universal language whose real and only meaning lies in 
the understanding and emotions of those who reason about 
and feel it. 

‘It is the universal fate of music to attract the attention 
and win the unsought-for defense of gushing sentimental- 
ism, a sentimentalism that would separate itself from com- 
mon sense at any price, and is content to pass through all 
degrees of idiocy, provided it is considered odd at the same 
time. An overlarge proportion of modern writers on music 
are overwise—that is, overwise in their own conceit—or 
overstupid, or both: They take music under their special 
patronage, convert it into a fashionable cult, and then warn 
the general public against meddling with their pet hobby. 
Now this peculiar cult has many traits that are common to 
all peculiar cults; its followers are eminently hysterical, emi- 
nently egotistical, unreasoning, and silly. They wail in a 
species of rhythmic prose, have much to say about infinite 
yearnings, soul impulsions, and beauties hidden from the 
vulgar gaze. Having created a caste system of esthetics, they 
make themselves its Brahmins, and hurl defiance at the un- 
happy Sudras who form the rest of the public. 

‘*Yet curiously considered, it will be found that music 
contains no more mysteries than painting or sculpture. It 
is its misfortune that it does not deal with palpable forms, 
and so lies closer to the region of ghosts and humbugs gen- 
erally; but its object is the same as the objects of the other 


arts; its object is beauty; its worship the worship of 


beauty. “s 


THE NEW THEORY OF SOUND. 

Hot weather is not conducive to deep scientific thought, 
and we do not propose at this time to inflict our readers with 
a lengthy discussion of the substantiality of sound versus 
the air-wave theory. This we will reserve until cooler wea- 
ther. 

It is with no little satisfaction, however, that we notice the 
increase in number of those who accept the substantial the- 
ory of sound. Tue Vistror explained and advocated this 
idea ten years ago. Its editor has never been satisfied with 
the air-wave theory as promulgated by Helmholtz, Tyndall, 
and others. Their own experiments refute their claims, and 
it is a noticeable fact that since the new theory of sound as 
‘ substantial entity has been given to the scientific world, 
lyndall, the great exponent of the wave theory, has not at- 
tempted either to refute this theory or to write new works 
in support of his own. 

Briefly, Tyndall’s idea is that sound is produced by a series 
of impacts against the air, which produce condensation and 
rarefication alternately, and thence air-waves, which are car- 
ried to the machinery of the ear and onward to the brain, 
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which takes cognizance of them as sound. That is, sound 
is simply air-waves produced by a vibrating body like a wire, 
cord, or tuning-fork acting upon the auditory nerves. 

The later theory is that sound is a substantiality, a real 
thing, an esse, which may be released from sonorous bodies 
and which, when so released or thrown off, is carried by 
air-waves to the ear and brain. It is not air-waves, but a 
real substance riding upon them, as a ship rides the billows 
of the sea, or as electricity rides the telegraph wires. 

That sound can not be seen or handled does not detract 
from its substantiality. Air can not be seen, but it is a real 
substance. Electricity is as real as it is elusive. So is the 
human ego, or man’s real self, that which St. Paul calls the 
spiritual body. None of these things can be seen, but who 
doubts their substantial reality ? 

Chemistry is opening up worlds of real substances that 
can not be seen or handled as we see or handle the grosser 
ones with which we are so familiar, but our inability to see or 
manipulate in the ordinary way does not disapprove the facts 
of recent discoveries. It only goes to show that there is 
much yet to learn, and that we all need what Goethe asked 
for on his death-bed,‘‘ Mebr Licht.” 


CITY NOTES. 


Frank L. Bristow has received programs and press notices 
of the performance of his cantata ‘‘ The Pleiades, or the 
Seven Sisters,” at Vallejo, Cal. A fine performance was 
given in costume, and the public and press were enthusi- 
astic in praise of it. It was given by pupils of the High 
School, under the direction of their music-teacher Mr. Charles 
Green. 


One of the best recitals of the season was that given at 
the Odeon, June 2, by Emil Wiegand, the violinist, assisted 
by Miss Elizabeth Young, vocalist, and Miss Blanche Gould 
Ebbert, pianist. Mr.Wiegand is a postgraduate of the Col- 
lege of Music, and received a diploma and medallion as such 
at the annual commencement, June 16. 


For the last month recitals and examination concerts have 
been the order of the day. The College of Music and Miss 
Clara Baur’s Conservatory have each given a large number, 
and in most of them the pupils have displayed marked tal- 
ent. It is impossible with our limited space to print the 
programs of these schools, but we can heartily commend 
the high standard set by both of them as evidenced by these 
closing exercises of the school year. 


Both the Cincinnati Conservatory and the College of Mu- 
sic will hold summer sessions as usual, with special classes 
for teachers. 


Mr. Charles C. Washburne has returned to the city and 
begun his service as basso of the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church. 
He sang at the commencement of the Oxiord Western Sem- 
inary last month. 


The commencemeut exercises of the College of Music took 
place Saturday morning. June 16, at the Odeon. There were 
a large class of graduates. Among those who participated 
in the exercises and who also received diplomas as full grad- 
uates were Miss Aline Fredin—whose Andante and Scherzo 
for a Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello opened the pro- 
gram—Miss Estella L. Mann, Miss Lucia Allen, Miss Emilie 
Gluchowski, Miss Helen O. Speidel, Miss Clara M. Pranke, 
Mr. Joseph F. Kelly, Miss May Perin, Mr. Chas. M. Flowers, 
and Miss Wanda Dawson Follett. President Neff closed the 
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exercises with a short address and distributed the Springer 
Gold Medals, Postgraduate Medallion, Certificates and Diplo- 
mas. 


The operetta of ‘‘ Cinderella” had a fine representation at 
Newport, Ky., last month. Though given by amateurs the 
performance was very creditable to all concerned. Among 
the participants we noticed Mamie and Willie Willis, chil- 
dren of Charles H. Willis, the former taking the part of Blos- 
som, and the latter performing most acceptably the difficult 
task of pianist and accompanist. This young pianist has a 
most promising future before him. We have watched his 
progress with a great deal of interest, and shall continue so 
to do. 

Miss Mary Lee Leftwich, of Nashville, is in town for the 
summer, studying with Mrs. Guckenberger. She is to teach 
in the Asheville Female College next term. 


Mrs. Margaret Gerry-Guckenberger has been appointed 
voice teacher in the College of Music. 


Miss Margaret Fry has resigned from the choir of the Mt. 
Auburn Presbyterian Church, and has returned to her home 
in Freeport, Ill. 


The choir of the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church has dis- 
banded. 


Mr. F. E. Tunison has decided to go to New York to live. 


Mr. W. T. Porter’s Liberty Bell March was played at one 
of the Zoo concerts last month. It made the lions howl. 
Mrs. Pat Rooney died. 


The Symphony Orchestra, directed by Mr. Guckenberger, 
supplied the instrumental music for ‘‘ Columbia.”’ 


Theodor Bohlmann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory, has 
gone to Europe for a well-earned rest. He returns Septem- 
ber 30. 


Mr. A. }. Gantvoort has closed his school work at Piqua, 
much to the regret of the people of the town. A reception 
was given him and his wife just before leaving for Cincin- 
nati. Mr. G. will spend most of the summer attending in- 
stitutes, lecturing on music, and in the fall will begin his 
work in the new department at the College of Music. 


Mr. Otto Singer, Jr., is busily engaged arranging the piano 
score of Eugene D’Albert’s new opera. Both are now at 
‘*Lassnitz,”’a country place near Dresden. Mr. Singer also 
made the piano score of Richard Strauss’ new opera, ‘‘Gun- 
tram,” of which is said that it is the most complicated mu- 
sical work ever written. 


Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen, the well-known soprano, 
will receive pupils in voice culture at her home, McGregor 
Park, Mt. Auburn, during the summer months. In the fall, 
she will open a studio with Mrs. Chapman Johnson, who is 
at present studying in Berlin. Mrs. Johnson will return from 
a study of two seasons in Berlin, and fortunate indeed will 
be the pupils who shall place themselves under these ladies. 
Mrs. Hartdegen still continues in her place as soprano of the 
Mt. Auburn Baptist Choir. 


Miss Clara Baur’s Conservatory of Music closed its school 
year with its annual series of concerts, as follows: Saturday 
afternoon, June 23, vocal pupils of Miss Baur and Miss Moses 
and piano pupils of Herr Bohlmann. Pupils of these teach- 
ers also gave a recital Saturday evening, June 23. There was 
also a concert Monday evening, June 25, a fourth concert 
Tuesday evening, June 26, the fifth concert, Wednesday even- 
ing, June 27, sixth concert, Thursday evening, June 28, sev- 
enth concert, Friday evening, June 29. The programs were 
quite long, with many participants, and came to us too late 
for further notice in this number. A hasty glance at them 
shows a very high order of musical merit, indicating a most 
prosperous year. 


THE MAY FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cincinnati 
May Festival Association was held in its room in Pike's 
Opera House June 18. 

Mr. W. N. Hobart, Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., and Edward 
Rawson, whose terms had expired, were reelected for the 
full term of three years. 

President Hobart’s report was a most interesting review 
of the past, with some forecasts for the future. We can 
give only a few paragraphs from it. 

The theory of the Festivals is that the preparatory work 
begins nearly two years prior to the Festival, but owing to 
the agreement of the chorus to take part in the musical pro- 
gram of the World’s Fair the first year was spent entirely 
in the necessary study of this music, and for the two con- 
certs given in the winter of 1892 and 1893. In the fall 
of 1893 the doubt caused by the business situation, and some 
uncertainty as to soloists, resulted in a delay in completing 
the full program, and the ‘* Elijah,” the ‘‘ Ninth Symphony,’ 
and the ‘‘Berlioz Requiem” were not decided upon unt! 
nearly March 1. Under these circumstances the chorus, as 
a body, accomplished wonders, and the greatest credit is 
due Mr. Blumenschein for his untiring,. faithful, and intelli- 
gent work, and his devotion to the Festivals. During the 
last three months chorus and leader were taxed to their ut- 
most in preparatory work. In the opinion of those best able 
to judge, no chorus could have done better work in the brief 
time alloted to it. A delay resulting in crowding so much 
work into a short space of time will be avoided in the fu- 
ture, and it is not likely that such a combination of circum- 
stances will again make it seem amen 5 4 

It is hard to understand the object of the sharp local criti- 
cisms which were a feature of some articles during the Fes- 
tival, with little or no praise for the good work done, be- 
littling the great Cincinnati feature of the Festivals, and con- 
veying to those living in the surrounding country the im- 
pression that Cincinnati had not much to offer in the way 
of an attraction. 

The effect on the chorus was marked, and the second 
night of the Festival it was evident that the members had 
lost confidence. It was soon recovered, however, the esprit- 
de-corps manifesting itself in the perfect performance of the 
‘Ninth Symphony” the following night. Such criticism 
would do more good if reserved until the end of the per- 
formance, and then, while pointing out the errors, giving 
credit for the good work done. 

Some suggestions have recently been made looking to- 
ward the study of the Festival works by the several mu- 
sical organizations of the city and vicinity under their own 
conductors, with mass rehearsals just before the Festival, and 
in this way become a part of the Festival chorus. This was 
practicable at one time, but has ceased to be so. Now each 
society has its own work to take care of, and as each gives 
several concerts during the year, they have all they can do 
without studying the Festival music. It is very clear that 
with so little time spent on our work, their part of it would 
be a failure. 

SPECIAL CONCERTS. 


The biennial Festivals should not be the only opportunity 
of hearing the great choral works. The Association should 
give two or three concerts during the intermediate year, 
using such music as the chorus is familiar with, —7- 
ing orchestra and soloists equal to the character of the 
works, and with the ample surplus now on hand, any defi- 
ciency should be simply regarded as a part of the expense 
of maintaining the organization. 


THE PERMANENT ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. Hobart discusses the permanent orchestra scheme and 
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endorses it, but thinks it will be some time before it will 
have se marked influence upon the Festivals. He further 
says, ‘‘Any permanent orchestra formed in Cincinnati, to 
be used either as a whole or in part for the Festivals, must 
be on a basis of entire harmony with the music director of 
the Festival,” and it is quite evident that Mr. Thomas is con- 
sidered the only available man for Festival director as long as 
he is able to wield the baton. 


* * * * * * * 


The finances of the Association are in fine condition, Mr. 
Wright, the treasurer, reporting a balance in the treasury of 
$19,813.49. 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. Blumenschein, the chorusmaster, submitted a report 
in which he recommends the addition of fifty bassos, thirty 
altos, and twenty tenors. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Goodrich, of Chicago, will conduct a 
special educational session for music-teachers and advanced 
students who may desire to pursue a short, but profitable 
summer course. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducted the twentieth Annual Music 
Festival at Cortland, N. Y., May 28 to June 1 inclusive. 
This is Dr. Palmer's thirteenth year as conductor. He had 
for soloists at this festival, such talent as Mme. Lillian Blau- 
velt, Mme. Rosa Linde, Mons. Henri Marteau, Mons. Ainee 
Lachaume, and others; with Mrs. Martha Dana Shepherd, 
pianist and accompanist. Four grand concerts were given; 
a feature of the closing concert was the performance of Max 
Bruch’s masterpiece ‘‘ Fair Ellen.” 

Mrs. Carrie B. Adams, of the Indiana State Normal School, 
writes that the first concert of the Terre Haute Treble Clef 
Choir was an artistic success, conceded by critics to be the 
most finished program ever presented in this city. This is 
a chorus of thirty women of acknowledged ability, who have 
been studying under the direction of Mrs. Allyn Adams since 
last October. Abt’s cantata ‘‘ The Water Fairies,’’ was the 
principal feature of the concert. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducted a musical festival at Cuba, 
N. Y., the week of June 18. Miss Alice Bates, a young 
but excellent pianist, assisted. 


A public recital of the pupils of W. H. Pontius, Dubuque, 
lowa, took place June 15. The program was a long one, 
of good quality, and well performed. 


By the time the July Vistror reaches its readers the Musi- 
cal Teachers’ National Association will have begun its six- 
teenth annual meeting, The sessions are to be held in the 
world-renowned Congress Hall July 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


The Dubuque (lowa) Choral Club gave two festival con- 
certs, May 31 and June 1, at which it had the assistance of 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and Miss Lida Lindsey, 
sopranos; Miss Margaret Goetz and Miss Ella Lindsay, con- 
traltos; Mr. Chas. W. Clark, bass, Mr. O. F. Dodge, tenor. 
lhe first concert was of a miscellaneous character, and at 


A Soto on OnE StrING.—Some years ago Dr. Hogg wrote 
that the admirers of Paganini would perhaps be surprised to 
learn that a species of violin with a single string is not only 
well known in Egypt, but is often played in the streets, and 
many listen with delight to the melodious sounds drawn 
irom this single string by a wild, untutored Arab! 
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NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


A new opera entitled ‘‘Oluf,” by the Danish composer 
Axel Grandjeau, has met with considerable success in 
Copenhagen. 


Sullivan’s ‘‘ Mikado” is drawing crowded houses at the 
Wasa Theatre in Stockholm. 


John Philip Sousa was born in Washington, D. C. His 
mother was a German and his father Spanish. 


‘‘Keler Bela” was the nom de plume of Albert Von 
Keler, a Hungarian composer. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, was a former pupil of F. W. Root, 
in Chicago. She afterward studied in Europe three years. 
The chief beauty of her singing, says the Chicago Evening 
Post, quite equal to her admirable style, is the intelligence 
that she shows in every phase of her art, and her strongly 
developed musical instinct. 


Charles Holman Black, whose father is a well-known voice 
teacher in Indianapolis, has made a great success of his 
season's work abroad. He has a remarkably sweet voice, 
carefully trained and developed by Faure and others. 


Sousa has written a comic opera, ‘‘ El Capitan,” which we 
understand has been purchased by De Wolf Hopper. 


W. H. Sherwood is about to begin an extended concert 
tour to California and the Pacific States. 


Ambroise Thomas, the composer of ‘‘ Mignon,"’ was deco- 
rated with the grand cross of the legion of honor by Presi- 
dent Carnot recently. This is the highest honor France 
can give, and no musician has hitherto attained it. 


There are more than 2,000 girl students at present in the 
London Guildhall School of Music, and of these about 300 
are studying the violin. 


Music is taught in the schools of China. 
The Queen of the Belgians is considered a fine harpist. 


It is reported that F. H. Cowen, the English composer and 
conductor, was offered and has declined a handsome sum 
to come to the United States to live. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


Music in Chicago for the past month has consisted chiefly 
in testimonial and closing concerts of colleges and private 
pupils. 1! inclose notices and programs of some of the most 
important ones. 


National College of Music, May 22. Piano—Florence Waltz (Emil Liebling), 
Clara M. T. Eppy. Piano—Narcissus (Ethelbert Nevin), Amy Soper. Piano 
Hexentanz (E. A. MacDowell), Ella Scheib. Vocal—a. Dites Moi (Ethelbert 
Nevin); 6. The Daisy (Ad. M. Foerster), Mae Estelle Acton. Violin—Ma- 
zourka (Zarzycki), Marie Paice (her first College appearance). Piano - Pas- 
quinade (L. M. Gottschalk), Georgia Nourse. Vocal—a. Love’s Melody (Har- 
mon H. Watt); 6. Singing, my darling, for you (H. S. Perkins), Miss Acton, 
Violin Obligato by Miss Paige. Piano—Bubbling Spring (Rive King), Bessie 
Hughes. Piano—a. Canzonetta (P. C. Lutkin); 6. Springtide (Harmon H 
Watt), Charles E Watt. Vocal—Waltz Song (J. N. Patterson), Miss Acton 
Violin—Reverie (Vieuxtemps) Miss Paice. 


Frank Slade Olver’s Fourteenth Recital, May 20. Soloists—Miss Maude 
Winklebleck, Soprano, Miss Esther Fee, Violinist: Mr. C. F. Champlin, Bari- 
tone. Concerto in B-flat, No. 6; allegro, larghetto, allegro moderato (Han- 
del). ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” ‘‘ Elijah’ (Mendelssohn). Variations on ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” (Flagler). Danse des Pretresses des Dagons, ‘‘Samson and 
Dalila,” transcribed by Frank Olver (Saint-Saens). Largo, for Violin (Han- 
del). Overture, Semiramide (Rossini). Ave Maria, with Violin Obligato 
(Bach-Gounod). Gavotte Francaise (Clark). ‘‘It is enough,” ‘‘ Elijah’ (Men- 
delssohn). March from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” (Mendelssohn) 


Complimentary Piano Concert by Miss Maude Jennings, assisted by Miss 
Metta Brown, May 31. First movement, from Sonata Op. 53 (Beethoven) 
Vocal—Reveries (Mr. J. H. Kowalski at the Piano) (Neidlinger), Miss Metta 
Brown. a. Valse Impromptu (Liszt); 6. Etude, in C major (Rubinstem) 
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Vocal—Aria, ‘‘O Mio Fernando, from ‘‘ La Favorita” (Mr. J. H. Kowalski at 
the Piano) (Donizetti), Miss Metta Brown. Ballade, Op. 23 (Chopin) Con- 
certo, in E-flat, with second Piano (Liszt). 


The Liebling Amateurs’ One Hundred and Twelfth Recital, at the residence 
of Miss Harriet Durand, Lake Forest, Ill., June 2. Program by Emil Liebling. 
At Eve; Exultation; Why? Whims; from Op. 12 (Schumann). Barcarolle, 
in A minor (Rubinstein); Air de Ballet (Schytte), Valse de Concert, Op. 34 
(Moszkowski). Air de Ballet; Mazurka de Concert; Menuetto Scherzoso; 
Valse de Salon; Manuscript (Emil Liebling). ’ 

Chicago Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Art. Closing Concert, June 


14, at Schiller Theatre, the Jacobsohn Orchestra Club of the Conservatory as- 
sisting; Mme. Mazzucato-Young, Accompanist. Festival Overture (Leutner), 


Orchestra. Vocal Romanza, ‘‘ Non Conosci,” from ‘‘ Mignon” (Thomas), Miss . 


Oiga Kromer, pupil of Mme. Dove Boetti. Piano Duet, Tannhauser Overture 
(Wagner), Miss Agnes Taylor and Mr. Hugo Frey, pupils of Mr. H. A. Kelso, 
Jr. Violin Solo, Ballade et Polonaise (Vieuxtemps), Mr. Fred Bradbury, pupil 
of Mr. S. E. Jacobsohn. Grand Aria d’Arsace, ‘‘Ah! quel giorno,” from 
‘€ Semiramide ” (Rossini), Miss Mabel Crawford, pupil of Sig. Vittorio Carpi. 
Concerto in G minor, first movement (Mendelssohn), Miss Kathleen Shippen, 
pupil of Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood Melodie, Paraphrase from the “‘ Damnation 
of Faust’ (Rubinstein), Orchestra. Vocal Waltz, from ‘‘ Dinorah” (Meyer- 
beer), Miss Bessie Mayham, pupil of Mme. Dove Boetti. Piano Solo, First 
Concerto, first movement (Godard), Miss Celeste Nellis, pupil of Mr. Wm. H. 
Sherwood. Violin Solo, First Concerto, adagio and finale (Max Bruch), Mr. 
Joseph Silberstein, pupil of M. S. E. Jacobsohn. Recitative and Aria, *‘ She 
alone charmeth,” from ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” (Gounod), Mr. William Richards, 
pupil of Mr. B. Bicknell Young. Marche Hongroise (Berlioz), Orchestra. Con- 
cluding with the following scenes in costume and action: Recitative and duo, 
‘ Quando le soglie,’’ Miss Jennie Osborn (pupil of Sig. Vittorio Carpi), and Sig. 
Vittorio Carpi; Recitative and grand aria, ‘‘O mio Fernando,” Miss Jennie 
Osborn—from ‘‘ La Favorita” (Donizetti). Aria, ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,” Miss 
Cora Vance, (pupil of Sig. Vittorio Carpi); Duo and recitative, ** Dunque to 
son,” Miss Cora Vance and Sig. Vittorio Carpi—from ‘‘ The Barber of Se- 
ville ’’ (Rossini) 


Annual Commencement and Concert Exercises by the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Central Music Hall, June 19; Marche Heroique—two pianos 
and orchestra (Saint-Saens), Misses Marie Ritter, Ida Schlapp, Rosa Diener, 
Blanche Newsom, and Orchestra. Concerto for Piano, Op. 85, first movement 
(Hummel), Miss Matie Wann and Orchestra. Aria, ‘‘ Salve Regina’ (Henshaw 
Doud), Miss Jennie Gray. Capriccio Brillant,-Op. 22 (Mendelssohn), Miss 
Ethel Moody and Orchestra. Concerto for Violin, first movement (Tchaikow- 


sky), Mr. Harry Dimond and Orchestra. Aria, ‘‘ Una voce,” from ‘‘ Barber of 


Seville’ (Rossini), Mrs. Estelle V. Barr. Concerto for Piano, Op. 22, Scherzo 
and Finale (Saint-Saens), Master Charles Wilbur McDonald and Orchestra 
‘La Carita” (Rossini), Misses Roberts, McGuire, Reddy, Cotton, Terhune, 
Wetherby, Walker, McGovern, Handford, Knipper, DeSellum, Huntress, 
Hiltner, and Mrs. Mercer. 


Signor Jannotta’s Third Annual Concert, June 21. Mendelssohn—‘‘ O for 
the wings of a dove,”’ for Soprano Solo and Quartet (Motet), Miss Eliza Au- 
relius, Mrs. Arnold Tripp, Miss Maud Atkins, Mr. Louis Rollo, and Mr. Sam 
Hartman, Giorza- ‘‘La Stella di Nevada”’ (Valse), Miss Theresa Dunlap. 
Mattei -‘‘ Non e Ver!’ (Romanza), Mr. Richard Williams.. Venzano— 
‘*Gran Valse,” Mrs. Arnold Tripp. Dudley Buck—‘t When the heart is 
young,”’ Mrs. H. C. Russell. Gomes—Ballata (I1 Guarny), Miss Mattie 
Waixel. Gounod—Recitative and Aria (Queen of Sheba) Mr. Wm. E. Den- 
nis. Arditi—‘‘ Magnetic Waltz’’ (L’Ardita), Miss Maude Yondorf. Braga— 
‘* Angel’s Serenade,’’ Mrs. L. McLaflin-Arnold; Violin obligato, Mr. Jay C. 
Freeman. Schumann—‘‘ Die beiden Grenadiere,’’ Mr. Solly P. Hecht. La- 
come—* tstudiantina”’ (Spanish Seguedilla), the Jannotta Ladies’ Quartet. 
Rossini—Cavatina ‘‘ Bel raggio”’ (Semiramide), Miss Eliza. Aurelius. Paul 
Rodney—‘‘ Thy King,” Mr. Samuel Hartman. Meyerbeer—‘‘ Lieti Signor ’ 
(Ugonotti); Bizet—‘' Seguedilla ”’ (Carmen), Mrs. Alta Houston-Cody. Ver- 
di—Quartet (Rigoletto), Mme. Jannotta, Miss Freeman, Mr. Hartman, and 


assisted by Signor Ernesto Baldanza. Mozart—Aria, ‘‘ Non piu di fiori”’ 


(Opera Titus), Miss Ella Hartman. Tosti—‘‘ Could I” (Romance), Mr. Abe 
Hartman. Lebouc—‘‘ Vision of St. Cecilia’’ (Melodie), Miss Ida Belle Free- 
man, Violin obligato, Mr. Jay C. Freeman. Gomes—Polacca (Il Guarany), 
Mme. Stella Skiff-Jannotta. Mascheroni—‘‘ Eternamente”’ (Romanza), Mr. 
Louis Rollo; Violin obligato, Mr. Jay C, Freeman. Badia—Duet, ‘‘ Repeat 
Again” (By request), Miss Ella Hartman and Mr. Sam Hartman, 


THOs. RICHARDS. 


DEFINITIONS UP TO DATE. 


Appoggiatura is described as a small note placed before a 
large one. In hard times many business men are driven to 
appoggiaturas. If they don’t meet them, they go into insol- 
vency. 

Band.—Bands are first mentioned in the Book of Job: 
‘*Canst thou loose the bands of Orion?” The German 
bands are more fortunate than those ef Orion, for they let 
loose every day. 

Bar.—A place where one may drink standing; also the 


harbor bar, which, according to the song, is always moan- 
ing, while men may work and women may weep. In music 
it is what holds the staves together—a sort of fence which 
performers easily jump. When the act is over, it becomes 
sculptural, a sort of bas relief. 

Cadenza.—The cadenza is a spontaneous burst of inspira- 
tion on the p..rt of the performer who, while the orchestra is 
resting, shows the audience how much better he or she can 
‘*make music”’ on the spur of the moment than the original 
composer. Cadenzas are generally carefully prepared before- 
hand, and in this respect are like after-dinner speeches, 
where the speaker first expresses surprise at being called 
upon, and then pulls his speech out of his coatpocket.- 
The Handy Lexicon. 


MUSIC AND THE CHURCH. 


[ We take pleasure in printing the following from an address by Frederick S 
Hyde, of the graduating class at Union Theological Seminary, delivered at th 
recent commencement of that institution. ] 

BS ee theological student who happens to be gifted music- 

ally is often favored with the remark, ‘‘It is so fortunat: 
you are musical : it will help you in your work.” Upon such 
I have often turned with, ‘‘ How will it help me in my 
work?” This question never fails to throw the innocent 
author of the remark into a state of mental chaos. ‘‘ Why- 
er—it—you can take charge of the choir.” ‘But there is no 
choir in a church, or even in a mission chapel, that will 
brook the interference of the minister in its affairs.” So | 
usually succeed in driving my friend from pillar to post, until 
we arrive at the fact that the minister can, if the regular 
young lady is away, play the melodeon in prayer-meeting; 
in other words, the office of a musical minister is to do a 
thing which is the sacred duty of someone else. 

Now what is the place of music in the mind of the music 
committee of the church? An attraction, and nothing more. 
They say, ‘‘We must fill up these pews. The minister does 
not do it, so we will try a costly soprano.”’ To be sure, the 
words, ‘‘to aid in the praise of God,” are often upon their 
lips, but only as a cant phrase. Everyone knows that this is 
a pious way of saying, ‘‘to get ahead of the church across the 
way. 

Now, it is in just such circumstances as these that your 
church singer begins her career. And as she enters the 
church are her previous notions discouraged? Nay, strength- 
ened rather. The music committee lets her know that she 
is an attraction; the congregation looks for the artistic, not 
the devotional. How can she rise to her feet and sing as if 
face to face with God? Why, if ministers were brought up 
in this way, then preaching would be as much a farce as is 
singing. Theology, Greek, and Hebrew do not make him, 
but the conviction settled in his own mind, and more or less 
distinct in the minds of the people, that he is a mouthpiece 
of the Holy Spirit. Now, once put music on the same foot- 
ing, and we should have a power which would not only fiil 
our pews, but_bring a spiritual life into the Church, of which, 
as yet, she knows nothing. 

It is amazing, that with our vivid realization of an emo- 
tional element in religion, we should leave out of account 
the very language of emotion. That, side by side with the 
longing to reach the hearts of men, is negligence of the very 
art which is the language of the heart par excellence. Look- 
ed at in this light, the present status of music in the Church 
is not only unfortunate, but disgraceful ; not only a lack, but 
a sin. 

The remedy must begin at the bottom. There are none 
of you who can not help in it. Teach your little girl the use 
of the piano in the same spirit in which you teach her to 
pray. Speak of good music which you have heard in the 
same vein in which you refer to a helpful sermon. Discour- 
age tenderly, yet distinctly, the young lady who takes music 
up merely to add to her attractiveness; and in the Church, 
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if nowhere else, frown on its use as a mere accessory, how- 
ever good. Especially you who are musical, let not the 
technique of your art blind your eyes to its high capabili- 
ties. Remember that the best music-teacher is a noble life. 
[he best music may already have been written, but most of 
it is useless as a religious power to-day. Bach’s Passion 
Music is grand, but its theology is antiquated and its senti- 
ment medieval. Every age needs new writers to reflect its 
spirit and to crystalize its feeling in practicable composition. 
Put this high purpose before you, and your harmonies will 
have new force, your counterpoints a deeper significance. 
And, directors of theological seminaries, give the chair of 
sacred music the same dignity that you give the most im- 
portant branches of sacred learning; and then music and 
religion, mutually reacting, will move on toward a common 
goal, the perfecting of the kingdom of God. 


=x=— ———————— ——_—— 


NOT ALTOGETHER HARMONIOUS. 


‘THE choir was singing a new arrangement of the beauti- 
ful anthem ‘‘Consider the Lilies.” The pure, sweet 
voice of the soprano rose clearly and distinctly in the solo: 


** They toi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Ny-y-y-ther do they spin.” 


She paused, and the tenor took up the strain: 


“* Nee-ee-ee-ther.do they spin 
They toi-ol-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Nee-ee-ee-ther do they spin.” 


The tenor ceased, and the basso, a solemn young man, with 
a somewhat worldly-looking eye, broke in: 
‘* Nay-ay-ay-ther do they spin. 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, : 
Nay-ay-ay-ay-ther do they spin.” 
Then the voices of the three were lifted up in semi-chorus: 
** Ny-y-y-ther ) 
Nee-ee-ee-ther do they spin. 
Nay-ay-ay-ther 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Ny-y-y-ther 
Nee-ee-ee-ther }>do they spin.” 
Nay-ay-ay-ther 
‘‘Brethren,” said the gray-haired, old-fashioned pastor, 
when the choir had finished, ‘‘ we will begin the service of 
the morning by singing the familiar hymn, 
‘**And am | yet alive?” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


MAGIC IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 
A SCALE GAME. 


LL teachers of music in primary grades, lift up their 
voices (not always musically) and bewail the scarcity of 
new things under the sun in the way of devices for holding 
little people's interest in the eternal scale drill that is a neces- 
sity in beginning the study of the greatest and grandest of 
the arts and sciences, music. 

When I had exhausted everything | had read and seen 
apropos to what | needed, | one day, in sheer desperation, 
invented this little scale-game which is very popular with 
the little folks who have played it. I would like to have 
other teachers use it: ; 

The scale is represented by little girls, the little boys 
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choosing the representatives. The tiniest tot in the room is 
called up for ‘‘Do.’’ The next tiniest follows for ‘‘Re,” and 
so on until eight are chosen perfectly graded in height from 
low ‘‘Do” to high ‘‘Do.”” These eight stand in line facing 
the school and proceed to introduce themselves, each one in 
turn singing her name, ‘‘Do” or ‘‘Re”’ or ‘‘ Me,” or what- 
ever it may be, and making a low bow afterward. Then 
the school, to show their warm personal interest in the line 
of representatives assembled before them, and to become 
better acquainted with their relation to each other, call each 
one separately three times. They sing: ‘‘Do, Do, Do” (Do 
bows), ‘‘Re, Re, Re” (Re bows), and so on until all have 
been called and have saluted gracefully or otherwise. Then 
the scale join hands in a circle and dance to the left while 
the school sing up the scale and dance to the right, while 
they sing down the scale. When they reach low ‘‘Do” they 
continue singing ‘‘Do, Do,” until ‘‘Do” steps out of the cir- 
cle and bows to the other members of the scale and takes 
her seat. When she is safely seated they begin with ‘‘Re,” 
sing up and down the scale, the children dancing as before. 
They stop on ‘‘ Re” and repeat ‘‘Re, Re” until ‘‘Re” is seat- 
ed, then use ‘“‘ Me”’ as the beginning and ending, and so on 
until finally only high ‘‘Do” is left to dance alone and bow 
and take her seat. And when that is accomplished the chil- 
dren always ask to play it right over again. 

| would like to hear the opinion of the teachers who try 
this little scale game which | respectfully submit to your 
reading.—Mrs. Blanche Hand in School Education 


MUSICAL GRASS IN INDIA. 


WONDERFUL EFFECTS PRODUCED BY CUNNING FAKIRS. 


HERE yet remain certain corners of the earth where 

natural wonders of the exceptional sort await the in- 
spection of the more adventurous and curiosity-inclined. 
One of these as yet generally unexplored corners lies not far 
from the old temple caves of Bagh, in India. Here there is 
a lake in which is a small islet. Around the shores of the 
lake, and of the islet especially, is a dense growth of reed 
grass. The forest surrounding both, swarms with the deadly 
serpent tribes and other dangerous beasts of prey peculiar 
to the jungle. The islet itself is but a tiny one, and when 
viewed at a distance looks like a pyramid basket of verdure, 
so overgrown is it with the tall reeds. The only inhab- 
itants of this isolated spot are the ubiquitous monkeys, who 
rendezvous among a few mango trees that grow in the midst. 
The reed grass is seven or eight feet high and plumed at the 
top, the color effect of which is as of ‘‘a waving sea of 
black, yellow, blue, and especially of rose and green.”’ 

But the wonder does not become apparent until the even- 
ing wind begins to blow. Then the gigantic reeds awake 
and begin to toss uneasily, and suddenly, in the general 
silence of the forest around, there is somewhere let loose a 
whole river of musical sound, first like that of an orchestra 
‘“‘tuning up,” and then a flood of harmony follows, and the 
whole island resounds as with the strains of hundreds of 
Eolian harps. It swells and deepens, filling the air with 
indescribable melody, now sad and solemn, as of some 
funeral march, now rising and trilling upon the air like the 
song of the nightingale, to die away into silence with a 
long-drawn sigh. Then again the sounds rise, clashing like 
hundreds of silver bells, then suddenly changing to the heart- 
rending howl of a wolf deprived of her young. A gay 
tarantelle follows, then comes the articulate sound of the 
human voice of the vague, majestic accords of the violon- 
cello; and all this represented in every direction by hundreds 
of responsive echoes. Let the wind but rise, the sounds 
pour and roll in unrestrainable, overwhelming energy; com- 
parable to nothing but a storm in the open sea. ou hear 


the wind tearing through the rigging, the swish and turmoil 
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and thundering shock of the maddened waves. A lull and 
the scene is changed to the dim-lit vault of a cathedral, 
throbbing to the long-drawn roll of organ notes, ending, 
perhaps, in the clangor of an alarm bell. And so it goes, 
until your ears ache and your head reels under the strain. 

On the opposite side of the lake you will see the fires of 
the superstitious natives, who congregate to bring offerings 
to the Indian god Pan and his hosts, who are held responsi- 
ble for the sounds evoked. The cunning fakirs alone know 
better, but because of certain benefits that accrue to them- 
selves from these reverential offerings do not care to enlighten 
these bronze-faced devotees. The explanation is a very sim- 
ple one. This reed grass is hollow; it shelters a species of 
tiny beetle, and these tiny insects obligingly bore the holes 
in these innumerable pipes of the great god Pan. Then 
comes your fakir, and he, with his knowledge of acoustics— 
for the superior class of Hindu ascetics are deeply versed in 
natural laws—enlarges and shapes and finishes until each 
reed is a perfect lute, answering to a certain keynote in the 
musical scale. The wind is the musician and blows the 
pipes thus prepared. Why the fakir should go to the trouble 
of attuning the reeds is probably due to the habitual foster- 
ing of native superstitions by the Brahmins in control.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


1 can not sing the old a 
And, just ‘twixt me and you, 

’m told by many persons that 
I can not sing the new. 


Mrs. Dimlingson: ‘‘! wish you would tell me the differ- 
ence between a fiddler, a violinist, and a virtuoso.”” Mr. 
Musicus: ‘‘I will. A fiddler plays for nothing, a violinist 
gets five dols. for an evening's work, and a virtuoso gets 
fifty dols. for one piece.”’ 


‘« S-s-s-s-strike!’’ said the blacksmith, holding a red hot 
piece of iron on the anvil. ‘‘ Ooh-ooh-ooh-where ?” said 
the apprentice. ‘‘ Ne-ne-ne-never mind,” said the black- 
smith; ‘‘th-th-th-the blamed thing is koo-koo-cool now.” 


‘‘Is he soond?” asked a Scotchman of a friend, who had 
been listening to a new preacher, referring to his orthodoxy ; 
‘‘is he soond?” ‘‘Soond?” was the reply; ‘‘he’s a’ 
soond!”’ 


Tramp: ‘‘ Madam, have you an ax?” Lady of the house: 
‘‘No.” ‘Have you a saw?” ‘‘No; I have no saw.” 
‘‘Then give me a little something to eat, please.” —Brook- 
lyn Life. 


‘Why is it that Tuner’s pupils all seem to take hold of 
the music better at this concert?”’’ ‘‘It may be because it is 
all Handel’s.—/nter Ocean. 


Even the clearest and most perfect circumstantial evidence 
is likely to be at fault, after all, and therefore ought to be re- 
ceived with great caution. Take the case of any pencil 
sharpened by any woman; if you have witnesses you will 
find she did it with a knife; but if you take simply the as- 
pect of the pencil, you will say she did it with her teeth. 


* * 
He is useless on top of the ground; he ought to be under 
it, inspiring the cabbages. 


* * ‘ : - 
It is often the case that the man who can’t tell a lie thinks 


he is the best judge of one. | 


7 * * 
October 12, the Discovery. \t was wonderful to find 
America, but it would have been more wonderful to miss 
it.—Mark Twain in The Century for June. 


OPINIONS ON SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


GOODRICH’S ANALYTICAL HARMONY. 


The principles of chord succession and harmonization are too little under- 
stood or appreciated by musicians and students in general. This arises not 
from willful ignorance, but because many text-books treating of this subject ar: 
so involved and ambiguous in terms and explanations. To obviate this, M: 
Goodrich has prepared this work of material and technical composition on a 
different plan and adopted a simple nomenclature. An explanatory treatise 
upon unrelated tones is introduced, with a new system of harmonic counter- 
point and numerous diagram illustrations of musical form and construction 

he arrangement is progressive, analytical, and systematic, based upon th. 
results of the composition of the masters in music, who are freely quoted and 
explained.— Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Read what some musical experts say about Goodrich’s Analytical Har- 
mony: Arthur Foote: ‘‘ Clearer and more helpful than anything | have ever 
seen.” Wm. H. Sherwood : ‘‘A welcome relief from our present difficulties 
Clarence Eddy: “‘It will be eminently successful.” Other experts might be 
quoted. The great point to be noted about the book is that it can readily bx 
understood by the average student. It is a companion volume to Musica! 
Analysis. —The Teachers’ Institute. 


| have used the Richter Manual of Harmony for some years, but the change 
from that work to your Analytical Harmony has proved a most happy one ! 
My classes are delighted with it. For a long time | have made a practice ot 
procuring new works on this subject as soon as issued, but not till the Ana- 
lytical Harmony came to hand did I find just what | really needed. 
Truly yours, Geo, H. Rowe, 
Director of Music Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 


BROEKHOVEN’S SYSTEM OF HARMONY. 


It is an improved Richter. The use of the term sept-chord removes a well- 
known stumbling block. All through I find the book interesting, which is an 
unusual thing for such a text-book. |! shall use it.—Artbur Foote, Boston. 


Mr. Broekhoven is a teacher of Harmony and Composition at the Cincinnati 
College of Music, and his little treatise gives evidence, on every page, of the 
practical knowledge gained by the necessity of frequently explaining abstruse 
rules to young students. It is a misfortune that most manuals of harmony 
offer great impediments to students by their obscure definitions ; Richter’s, the 
most famous of all, sinning most in this respect. Mr, Broekhoven’s definitions 
are not open to this objection, and pupils whose memories are weak will find 
their work facilitated by frequent references to preceding paragraphs. The 
exercises are abundant and useful. The use of the word sept-chords and other 
novel terms to avoid confusion is commendable. The theoretical side of Har- 
mony, as developed in the works of Fétis, Hauptmann, Helmholtz, and Rie- 
mann, is ignored in this work ; but as a practical guide to composition, and 
an elementary treatise on musical logic, it will be found very useful.—7be 
Nation. 


LESSONS IN AUDITION. 


This little work can not be too highly commended. It begins where all 
musical instruction ought to begin, namely, with the training of the ear. The 
Lessons in Audition are evidently the work of a careful, observing teacher, 
and the result of years of experience. Not least among the merits of the work, 
is the collection of songs in one and two parts at the end ; these have been 
selected with taste and judgment that has carefully eschewed the “ popular 
melody ” that in our day too often carries only vulgar associations with it.— 
Etude. 


I have been very much interested in a careful reading of Lessons in Audition, 
by Helene M. Sparmann. A class of pupils taken through the pleasing exer- 
cises and illustrations of this book will know how to play and sing the piece 
with a full understanding of the inner and deeper meaning. It will make the 
pupil think the real music instead of the mere notes, and feeling the deeper 
content, the voice or fingers of the pupil, will the more easily and effectively 
sing the composer’s intentions. ours truly, Crartes W. Lanpon. 


| have examined with great interest the book entitled Lessons in Audition, 
and | regard it as a highly valuable contribution to the cause of advanced intel- 
lectual musical culture. We need more musicians who can think music aside 
from an instrument. Sincerely yours, Herve D. Witkins, 
Past Pres. N. Y. M. T. A. 


He (philosophically): ‘‘Do you approve of going to the 
theater?” She (practically): ‘‘O thank you; any night you 
like.” —Home Journal. 








SPECIMEN PAGE FROM THE TREBLE-CLEF CHOIR. 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR WOMEN’S VOICES. 
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